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Homemaking Girls Play Santa Claus 


Olean Pupils Plan a Complete Christmas Party 


for a Needy Family 


\ OULD you like to hear our Christ- 


homemaking girls of Olean High School 


mas story ? For a long time the 


have been playing Santa Claus to some 
needy family in our city at Christmas- 
time. An objective of the girls in home- 


making has always been “To serve 


others.” When could there be a_ better 
time to practise this objective than during 
the holiday season ? 

This is what we have done. A chair- 
man for a working committee is selected 
She in 


This group, with the aid of 


by the girls. turn selects her 
committee. 
the medical department, selects a needy 
family. The plans are then submitted to 
the entire group and they make their 
decisions. Department advisers are al- 


ways ready to help with these plans. 


A complete Christmas was planned for 
our last year’s family. The family was a 
large one — parents and 11 children. The 
two oldest were girls in high school; the 


youngest, an infant of six weeks. 


All classes in the department made 


their contribution. Large boxes were 
covered with white paper for each mem- 
ber of the family. For each box, food 
classes provided cookies, popcorn balls 
and Christmas stockings filled with nuts, 


fruits and candy. 


JESSIE M. WALL 
Supervisor of Homemaking 
Olean Public Schools 


Contributions of clothing, toys, books 
and canned food were generous. As used 
clothing was brought in, it was repaired, 
if necessary, pressed and neatly folded in 
the box of the one for whom it seemed 
most suitable. The two older girls were 
completely outfitted with undergarments, 
dresses, a suit and sweaters, socks, shoes 
and novelty accessories. A faculty mem 


her very generously arranged for hair 


styling and a permanent wave for each 
girl as one of her contributions. 
The class in home decoration made an 
dressing table from orange 
This 


was skirted with a dainty, flower-printed 


attractive 
crates which were painted white. 
material. A padded stool made from a 
nail keg, a mirror and cosmetic kit com 
pleted this unit for the girls’ bedroom. 
The class in child care prepared a bath 
tray for the infant. Small jars were given 


painted tops and decalcomania trims; 
washcloths, soap, safety pins and towels 
were added. Also, for the mother’s use, 
were brought curtains and curtain rods 
for the house and many articles of cloth 


ing. 








I ide-eyed with wonder at the bright Christmas tree and all the presents, the 
little child in her best dress and new shoes is still too young to know that the really 
happiest people around the tree are the Olean girls who planned and held this party 
Incidentally, they were putting to practical use many of the lessons learned in thei 


homemaking classes. 


\s toys were brought in, they were 
made bright and new-looking with paint. 


New 


made for the dolls. 


dresses and underclothing were 
A sturdy fruit box 
was provided with legs of door stops, was 
painted and it became an attractive doll 
bed. For this the girls in child care made 
a miniature hair mattress, sheets, blankets, 


pillows with cases and a tiny spread. 


* x 


In addition, cash contributions made 
possible the purchase of one-half a ton 
of coal. 

The value of this project was twofold 
the family in need was given assistance 
and our homemaking group had a prac- 
tical experience in organization and co 
operative activity and the pleasure that 


comes with serving others. 
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Freedom Train Will Roll in January 


Three Carloads of New York State’s Historic Records Will 


Bring Foundations of Our Democracy to All the People 


PP UUERE ARE very few persons im the 

United States who do not know about 
the national Freedom Train, which re- 
cently carried a collection of the great 
historical documents of our country into 
every State, and into almost every corner 
of the land. The idea behind the national 
Freedom Train that citizen, 


young or old, should have * a new birth of 


was every 
-~should have a chance to see 
eyes the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States, and other immortal rec- 


freedom ” 


with his own 


ords upon which our own liberties are 
founded or through which they have been 
won. 

On January 15, 1949, New York’s own 
Freedom Train will begin to roll. It will 
move out, after one “token day” in 
\lbany, to Schenectady, to Amsterdam, 
and so on westward along the main line 
of the New York Central, and it will keep 
on rolling until it has been viewed in 
every major center where people are liv- 
ing, in every corner of the Empire State, 
takes a whether it 
And let no one entertain for 


whether it year, or 
takes more. 
a moment a mistaken notion that, since 
they represent only the collection of a 
single State, the documents it bears are 
something to be dismissed lightly as of 
New York's archives 


are rich with some of the most puissant 


little importance. 


and imagination-kindling records in the 
history of our continent, or, indeed, of 
mankind. 

-lre you jealous for the freedom of the 
land 


will see in the orderly book of a 


for military security’ Here you 
sritish 


officer the original terms of surrender set 
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FREDERICK H. BAIR 
Chief, Bureau of Curriculum 
Development, Division of 

Secondary Education 
State Education Department 


down for and signed by “ Gentleman 


Johnny * Burgoyne on October 17, 1777, 
after the decisive defeat of his army at 
Saratoga. 

Do the liberties of press and speech 
stir something in your blood’? Take a 
firsthand look at the Vew York I eekly 
Journal in John Peter Zenger 
opined, at the risk of his neck, that “ the 
people of New York now think that 

. slavery is likely to be entailed on them 


which 


and their posterity, if some past things 
are not amended.” And if you think that a 
small thing to say openly, look further at 
the account of his arrest and the com 
plaint of Zenger’s counsel against their 
disbarment for questioning the validity of 
the judges. 

Do you 
human slavery? 
New York Executive Council, set down 
December 5, 1679, “ all Indyans here are 


entertain prejudices against 


Read the order of the 


free and not slaves, nor can be forced,” 
and the law dated March 29, 1799, which 
provides that every child born of a slave 
after July 4th of that year — Independ 
ence Day!— would be free. Even more 
august among all human memorials, sec 
here, in Abraham Lincoln’s own hand, the 
original manuscript of the preliminary 
proclamation of emancipation of the slaves 


of the Republic! 
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Hl ould you see science and technology 
changing the hard face of men’s lives? 
See here the records founding, in 1825 at 
Troy, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
the first scientific school established in 
the United States. Old Stephen Van 
Rensselaer wanted youth instructed “ in 
the application of science to the common 
purposes of life.” Some of them must 
have been so instructed even earlier, for 
on display in New York's Freedom Train 
are the charter of the Mohawk and Hud- 
son Railroad which ran from Albany to 
Schenectady in 1831 (the first link in the 
vast New York Central system of today ), 
and a memorial to the Legislature from 
the City of New York Common Council 
in 1816 urging the pushing of the Erie 
Canal —-“a source of prosperity to the 
inhabitants of the extensive country 
within the limits and influence of such 
navigation.” 

These are only a few of the long list 
of great and moving human documents 
which will be on exhibit in the New York 
Freedom Train. They are not all writ- 
ten in lofty style or to great length. 
Some of them are short, pithy, laconic, 
couched in the homeliest of words, but 
vibrant with sincerity. No massive blow 
fell in the Flushing Remonstrance against 
Governor Peter Stuyvesant’s pigheaded- 
ness in forbidding Quakers to hold meet- 
ings. This paper and its kind may seem 
to be only rabbit-punches of freedom 
yet this stubborn protest, signed by 26 
freeholders of Flushing and two of 
Jamaica has been called * the first Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence. And 
if you have yet the chivalry to sigh for 

“old, unhappy, far-of things 


And battles long ago.” 


see the tell-tale papers shaken out of 
Major Andre’s boots when he was cap- 
tured by Paulding, Williams and Van 
Wort, and read the sad tale of the treason 
of one who was yet a great soldier. 
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Three full carloads of historic recor: s 
will go with the New York Freedo:; 


Train — three cars, each with four gre:t 
exhibit cases, every one illustrating son 
glittering facet of the priceless jewel «if 
human freedom. Car One, for examp! 
is dedicated to records of Freedom «of 
expression, and the four cases to tl 
‘reedoms respectively of Religion, Press, 
Government and Labor. Car Two 
memorializes Liberty under Law: Case 
Personal Liberty; Case 2, Suffrage and 
Property Rights; Case 3, Military Se- 
curity ; and Case 4, Our Federal Const 
tution. Car Three celebrates Freedom i 
Self-Development, under the four heads 
of Mobility, Education, Science and Labor 
Employment. Six cars in all will make 
up the train, the other three given to 
service functions in looking after the ex 
hibits. The exhibit cars are at present 
in preparation in the West Albany rail 
road yards, and the technical problems 
alone involved in their preparation would 
make an absorbing story in itself. 

It is expected that the Freedom Train 
will be on exhibit daily, normally from 
Ya.m.to9 p.m. Its itinerary will be 
announced well in advance of its coming, 
and its location in a particular commun 
ity widely publicized. School hours, from 
Y a.m. to 3 p. m., will be reserved for 
school children, including all pupils of 
public and private schools from grades 4 
to 12 inclusive. Local school authorities 
are expected to schedule the visits of the 
pupils in their charge, and to arrange de 
Although = all 


main centers of population will be visited 


tails of transportation. 


by the train, children from outlying sec 
tions will need to be br yught to the larger 
centers by school bus or otherwise. Most 
of the communities maintaining teachers 
colleges will be visited by the train to 
enable teachers-in-training to see the ex 
hibits. The time other than school hours 


will be given to visits by grown-ups and 
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th general public. It is expected that 
350 school children a day can pass com- 
fortably through the exhibit cars, and as 
niany adults in out-of-school hours. 

So valuable a dramatic teaching device 
did the Freedom Train appear to school 
that the New York State 
Council of School Superintendents at its 


executives, 


Saranac meeting expressed in a_resolu- 
tion enthusiasm for this mode of carrying 
to children the day-by-day processes of 
democracy. 

To support this resolution and to enable 
school children to approach the exhibit 
with some foreknowledge the State Edu- 
cation Department is preparing a_ brief 
booklet 


with something of their nature and _ sig- 


listing the items to be shown, 


nificance and some teaching suggestions. 
These booklets will be put into the hands 
of all teachers well in advance of the ar- 
rival of the train in any given locality. 
Beyond the first * trial run ” down the 
Buffalo 


during the winter months, the itinerary 


main line between Albany and 
of the train is yet to be settled in detail. 
the 
Train is under the direction of the New 


The whole project of Freedom 
York State Freedom Train Commission, 
of which the chairman is Gerald Salisbury 
of Saratoga, managing editor of the Al 
hany Knickerbocker News. The immedi- 
the train is in the 
Room 342, State 


management of 
Stahl, 


ate 
hands of J. J. 
Capitol, Albany. 


° ° 
Dr Graves Presents Charter 


Dr Frank P. 
Commissioner of Education, presented the 


Graves, former State 
provisional charter granted by the Board 
of Regents to the Holy Trinity Orthodox 
Seminary at Herkimer 
county, on November 14th. 


Jordanville, 
This semi- 
nary will train clergy for service in the 
Russian Orthodox Church in this country, 
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Finley Medal Awarded 
The first annual award of the John H. 


Finley medal, shown below, was made 


at the 95th annual alumni dinner of City 
New York, 


Awarded to the Rockefeller family 


College of December 2d 
for 
their “ devotion to the public weal,” the 


award was received by John D. Rocke 


feller 3d. 





The gold medal, funds for which were 
made available by the Class of 1918, will 
he bestowed annually on those who have 
the 
poses inherent in the Athenian [Ephebic 
Oath. 


the young men of ancient Athens was re 


most successfully carried out pur 


This idea of dedicated service by 


vived by Doctor Finley, when he was 
City 
Kphebic Oath for all graduates of City 


president of College, in a new 
was Commis- 
sioner of Education for New York State 
from 1913 to 1920. He died in 1940. 


The award was made to the Rockefeller 


College. Doctor Finley 


family largely in view of their donation 
of a New York City site to the United 
Nations for a permanent home. The ci 
tation also mentions the Rockefeller In 
Medical 


Park, the Cloisters, Riverside Church and 


stitute for Research, Inwood 


International House. 
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Why Not a School Fair? 


Barker Central School Exhibit Proves Valuable 


Educational Experience 


_ ropsy, our School Fair “ just 
growed.” It became a Community 


Fair. In this, its eighth year, with the 
attendance nearing 10,000, it might have 


compared favorably with some small 
county fair. Ours is a small rural com- 
munity with a school system enrolling 
fewer than 1000 pupils. 

Student exhibits totaled 150 per cent 
of the student body. Added to this were 
hundreds of commercial exhibits, well- 
regulated and pertaining directly to the 
economic and social life of the commun- 
ity. Exhibit sections were provided for 
homemaking, vegetables, fruits, poultry, 
livestock, homemade mechanical gadgets, 
pets, flowers, potted plants and hobbies. 

The homemaking, vegetable, fruit, 
flower, potted plants and hobbies exhibits 
were housed in the gymnasium along with 
a large educational exhibit shared by all 
grades and all departments of the aca- 
demic school. Commercial exhibitors re 
quiring inside space were allocated first 
floor classrooms. 

Outside, on a 17-acre campus, the fes- 
tive atmosphere of “the old county fair” 
prevailed. Farm machinery, automobiles 
and equipment were displayed under the 
open skies. Two large tents housed ad- 
ditional farm and household equipment 
exhibits. Turtles, pigeons, kittens, goats 
and most all of Noah’s other creatures 
shared the pet tent. Beyond, the prized 
livestock of the youth of our community 
were proudly exhibited in the livestock 
tent. 

A modest midway provided real fun 


for many rural children. Each evening 
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MILFORD H. PRATT 
Principal, Barker Central School 


the dramatics clubs of the Junior-Senio 
High School presented a continuous stag: 
program and another group sponsored 
dancing. Food and related concessions 
were turned over to approved = schoo! 
organizations. A baby show was spon 
sored by the health department and_ the 
homemaking girls came up with two 
practical fashion shows, one for tot-and 
teen clothes and one for adults. 

For a time it seemed that only the 
physical education people might not con 
tribute profitably. At the same time they 
were pondering a none-too-flourishing 
school and community interest in track. 
The result was a three and one-half-mile 
Fair Day Handicap Run, in cooperation 
with the Amateur Athletic Union. The 
complete results were beyond all expecta 
tions. 

Other interesting and educational fea 
tures just seemed to creep in. The tele 
phone company brought in a “ telemo 
bile,” and next year we shall have a 
“healthmobile.” =A local crop-dusting 
concern requested permission to give 
demonstrations. A farm machinery op 
eration contest, limited to Future Farm 
ers of America, proved a popular attrac 
tion of practical interest. 

Just where does all of this “add up” 
ina school program? Is it an experience 
for the few or for the many? Is it a 


desirable educational experience? Is 
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there undue or undesirable commercializa- 
tion? What is the value of its relation- 
ship to the entire community? How does 
it affect the school organization, its morale 
aud its function?’ Herein lies the test ot 
the undertaking. 

We 


have mentioned the 150 per cent partici- 


lt is an experience for the many. 


pation in general exhibits. Our goal is 
that shall 100 
pupil participation, and this year that goal 


this come from per cent 


was practically achieved. In addition, 





various groups, activities and organiza 
tions shared in the numerous programs. 
Vocal and dramatic clubs were responsi 
ble for the auditorium programs, while 
the instrumental clubs provided music and 
band concerts. The athletic council spon 
sored the cross-country run and the avia 
tion department provided an air crop 
dusting demonstration. The agricultural 
department, with the cooperation of the 
staff of the school farm, naturally under- 


took the fruit, vegetable, poultry, livestock 


James Hedden, a Sixth Grade Pupil, Proudly Exhibits His Brown Swiss Bull 


December 1948 
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and mechanical displays. The homemak- 
ing entries and the fashion show were in 
the hands of the homemaking department. 
There was certainly an organized purpose 
behind the work done by the commercial 
department in preparing programs, judg- 
ing sheets etc. The art people were pro- 
vided with an opportunity as vast as the 
breadth of their imagination. Thus these 
experiences carried back through these 
groups to the numerous individuals with 
whom we are primarily concerned. 

The business department carries the 
sole responsibility of planning so that all 
expenses are covered and that no profits 
accrue over and above an_ established 
operating fund. Commercial exhibitors, 
with products desirable to the welfare and 
growth of the community, are welcomed. 
Salesmanship, under any pretense, is 
strictly forbidden and we have always re- 
ceived hearty cooperation. 

lf an educational program is to serve 
a whole community, and certainly it 
should, then here is an opportunity. 
Father becomes more interested through 
the year in the calf that son is raising for 
the fair, and mother is led to a more active 
concern in the dress daughter is prepar- 
ing. The best resources of the community 
are on display and this builds the morale 
of a community within itself. Then too, 
I believe it is safe to say that both father 
and mother may learn surprising things 
from what they see. There is a possibil- 
ity, and probably not so remote, that 
some of the world’s progress can stem 
from the younger generation if the oppor- 
tunity is given. Maybe World War II 
helped to bring home that truth. 

This brings us to the relationship of 
the fair to the school organization itself. 
I would offer the opinion that since it is 
a rather extensive undertaking, requiring 
planning and execution, by the same 
token, “it pays off” in the confidence 


that comes from such an achievement. 
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Not only have pupils worked togethe 


but pupils, teachers, building staff ai 
farm staff have found out what they c: 
do happily together. 
Incidentally — on purpose — this eve 
provides an excellent practical work e 
perience. It is an experience that °s 
practical. There is a definite goal to | 
achieved. It must be kept within a bu: 


get, and it can be carried out witho 
the entanglement of labor and job regul 
tions. Whether it was building stoc! 


pens, laying out and erecting tents and 
wiring, 


one of the hundred other operations, 


executing a fashion show, or an\ 


here was work experience with a purpos: 

During the eight years the fair has been 
in existence much has been added and 
considerable has been discarded. Each 
time this called for practical decisions 
hased upon trial and effort. Certainly 
many mistakes have been made; some 
by pupils, some by faculty advisers, and 
some by the administration. Experience 
has been a good teacher, and boys and 
girls early in life are learning to profit 
from the teaching of experience. At the 
same time, it has been fun, and we look 
forward to it each year. 


G.A.R. Records 


Books and records of the disbanded 
New York Department of the Grand 
Army of the Republic have been trans 
ferred to the New York State Library, 
where they will be made a part of the 
Library's permanent collections. 

According to Dr Charles F. Gosnell, 
State Librarian, these books and docu 
ments will be available for public in 
spection and use in connection with other 
Civil War materials already in the 
Library. 
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V eterans School Goes on the Air 


Student-Operated Radio Station Is the Latest Addition to 


Vocational ‘Training Center at ‘Troy 


The New York State Veterans Voca- the evening. The entire operation is per 
tional School at Troy on November 18th formed by the students who are in the 
dedicated the school’s FM station. This final three months of the two-year radio 
is the latest addition to this school course. They act as control room engi 
which has greatly increased in enrolment neers, transmitter engincers, announcers 
and in its offerings since the former de- and news broadcasters. A teletype ma 
fense training school became a vocational chine insures up-to-the-minute news coy 
training center for veterans in 1945. Its erage. In addition to the usual public 
present enrolment is approximately 600 in service programs for the Federal and 
full-time day classes and 250 in evening State Governments, the noncommercial 
extension classes. WEVR is developing programs for the 

The call letters of the station, WEVR, use of public schools and colleges within 
were chosen as representing Education range of its  !000-watt transmitter 
via Radio. The station, operating on Schools will cooperate in presenting a 
91.3 megacycles, is on the air each day regularly scheduled broadcast which will 


from 12 o'clock noon until 11 o'clock in be a part of the station's educational pro 








Students Operate the New Radio Station at the State leterans Vocational School 
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gram. Local drama organizations present 


plays, veterans’ organizations publicize 


benefits and information. Musical inter- 
ludes, both swing and classical, are in- 
cluded in the programs. 

Fifteen different trade courses are 
taught in the two remodeled buildings 
which now house the school. They include 
courses in plumbing and heating, machine 
tool operation, carpentry and woodwork- 
ing, electrical construction and mainte- 
nance, mechanical drafting, machine de- 
sign, painting and decorating, refrigera- 
tion and air conditioning, industrial 
electronics, radio and communications and 
sheet metal, housed in the main six-story 
building with 90,000 square feet of floor 
space, located at Seventh avenue and 
Broadway. The newly acquired River- 
side Annex, with 16,000 feet of floor 
space, is used for the courses in automo- 
bile mechanics, Diesel engine maintenance 
and repair, and automobile body and 
fender repair and refinishing. 

Students in all courses spend half time 
in the shop, doing practical work, and 
half time in the classroom studying the 
related theory as well as mathematics, 
drawing and other essential subjects. For 
instance, automobile mechanic students 
take three hours a week each of machine 
shop and welding; refrigeration and air 
conditioning students take three hours of 
sheet metal work each week; draftsmen 


State President 

District Superintendent, Glenn L. Wal- 
lace of the first supervisory district of 
Chenango county, recently completed a 
two-year term as state president of the 
New York State 4-H [Extension Federa- 
tion. 
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spend six hours a week in the machi 
shop. Secause of this well-rounded 
training, graduates of the school are «1 
demand with employers as far away «s 
Buffalo and Poughkeepsie as well as ii 
the immediate vicinity of Troy. 

Requirements for entrance vary wiih 
the courses, but the basic minimum r 
quirement is one year of secondary ed: 
cation or its equivalent. Applicants who 
have not completed one year of secondar 
education are referred to the Veterans 
Administration for the tests to establish 
the equivalent. Students who seem to 
have chosen the wrong field of work are 
also referred to the Veterans Admini 
tration Testing Centers. 

Shop instructors are all practical m« 
chanics with ten or more vears’ experienc: 
in their field. The related classroom in 
structors in most cases are graduate engi 
neers. 

The school is in session the year around 
except for a two-week summer vacation 
and one week at Christmas and at Easter 
Classes are started every six months in 
most courses although radio classes begin 
every three months and others, such as 
plumbing and carpentry, begin once each 
year. 

George E. Holliday is director of the 
school. He has guided its policy from 
the time the school was established for 
war training in 1942. 


Frank DeGelleke Dies 

Frank DeGelleke, supervising principal 
of Sea Cliff schools for 35 years until 
his retirement in 1941, died November 
3d. Mr DeGelleke was at one time presi 
dent of the State Association of Secondary) 
School Principals. 
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Radio Brings School Lessons 


Empire State EM School of the Air Broadcasts 


Outstanding Programs to Elementary Pupils 


RIGINAL, UNIQUE, completely “ grass 
Q) roots,” and fully cooperative are all 
appropriate adjectives describing the de 
velopment of the Empire State FM School 


of the Air. It grew from informal dis- 


cussions by broadcasters, by educators 


and by broadcasters and educators to- 


gether about a year ago. 
Rochester 


For 20 students in 


schools have had the advantages and op- 


years 


portunities offered by radio education, 
since George Eastman, impressed with 
the idea of broadcasting school concerts, 
set action to words and after giving the 
schools radio receivers arranged for spe- 
cial concerts to be broadcast from 


WHAM. In 20 the 


program of school broadcasting has ex- 


years Rochester 


panded and developed. Through experi- 
mentation practically every aspect of the 
elementary school curriculum has been 
covered. 

One year ago all Rochester School of 
the Air for 
broadcast over WHFM. 


programs were scheduled 


This constitutes 


more than a shift of stations — it repre- 
sents a change from “ standard broad- 


casting “ to “ frequency modulation,” and 
by the nature of the medium an oppor- 
tunity for expanded service. 

\WWHG (Hornell), wishing to offer a 
parallel opportunity to the schools in the 
area it serves, requested permission to 
the Rochester 


and rebroadcast 


School of the 


tune 
\ir programs, thus using 
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MAN U. BILDERSEE 
Supervisor of Audio Education 
State Education Department 


radio to relay the signal. Permission 
was granted and this two-station network 
soon became the cornerstone of the Em- 
pire State FM School of the Air. 

Good — radio ideas 


program spread 


rapidly. Radio station representatives of 
the Empire State FM network were in- 
terested in this development and met with 
school personnel to organize the Empire 
State FM School of the Air. At first the 
only programs available were those of the 
Rochester School of the Air. They were 
broadcast over WSYR-FM (Syracuse), 
WIBX-FM 


WKNP (Corning) as well as over the 


(Utica) and later’ over 


Rochester and Hornell stations. A num 


ber of stations and school systems re 
quested permission to originate programs 
for the network. Consequently, by the 
end of the half-year of broadcasting, a 
regular program series covering various 
aspects of the school curriculum and using 
the full 1.30 2 
o'clock Syracuse, 


Utica, Hornell and Rochester, and were 


half-hour between and 


were originated in 
broadcast simultaneously to pupils in the 
classrooms throughout the areas served 


by all of those stations. 
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A steering committee composed of 
three educators and two broadcasters was 


WSYR-FM 
public 


organized. Radio stations 
WWHG, | the 
schools, Syracuse University 
Center and New York State 
Department were represented on the first 
Under the guidance 


and Rochester 
Radio 


Education 


steering committee. 
of this committee the network of broad- 
casting stations has expanded until this 
fall, less than a year after the original 
Empire State FM School of the Air 
broadcasts, 14 FM radio stations located 
in Rochester, Hornell, Corning, Syracuse, 
Utica, Cortland, Wethersfield, Bristol 
Center, Ithaca, DeRuyter, Cherry Valley, 
Turin, Ogdensburg and New York City, 
are broadcasting these specially prepared 
programs for in-school instruction from 
1.30 until 2 o'clock on school days during 


the current school year. 


The School of the Air broadcasts are 


designed intentionally for elementary 
school listening. The organization is 


flexible enough so that a program which 
does not serve well is soon discontinued. 
Similarly, programs are changed at ir- 
regular intervals to meet immediate school 
needs. 

The field of English literature for the 
upper elementary grades is presented at 
1.30 o'clock on Mondays, originating in 
Syracuse. The younger group can hear 
* Tell Us a Story” on Fridays at 1.45 
the Utica 
Library and Utica schools in cooperation 
with WIBX-FM. 

The natural 
Mondays at 1.45, with Dr Floyd Carlson 
University 


o'clock, presented by Public 


sciences are heard on 
broadcasting from Syracuse 
Radio Center on the subject of * Conserv- 
ing Natural 
Boulton continues her science established 


Our Resources.” Grace 
programs on Wednesdays at 1.30, using 
the general title ‘ Science Adventures.” 


‘ Pathways to Health” is the descriptive 
title for a program in health education 
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1.45 
Syracuse for pupils listening to the ne 


originating on Thursdays at 


work broadcasts. 


Social studies, current events and mo 
ern problems are served by the progran 
described below: “ People in the News 
is presented by Ray Naramore of tl 
Rochester public schools on Thursdays at 
1.30. 
to bring various individuals and_ thei: 
ideas to the attention of pupils. On 
Fridays at 1.30, Jack Ross of WHFM 
* News 
As the title 
gests, this is a news summary and intet 


This is an interview series designe 


Rochester broadcasts Today, 


History Tomorrow.” sug 
pretation of the outstanding news of the 
week. 

“You and Your U. N.” 


the Syracuse University Radio Center and 


originates at 


is designed to give pupils in the upper 
elementary grades information about the 
United Nations. 

Both 
music 


traditional and experimental 


are broadcast on Tuesdays. 


“ Music for Beginners” is a series of 
programs designed to give children in the 
lower grades a varied musical experience. 
Syracuse, 


It originates in Rochester, 


Ithaca, Hornell and Utica. For the older 


elementary pupils “ Rochester Civic 


Concerts ”’ 
prepared 30-minute programs. 


Orchestra present specially 
An ex 
perimental music and art program, ** Let’s 
Draw,” is broadcast on Tuesdays at 1.45 
On this 


music is used as the motivation for pupils’ 


on selected dates. program 


self-expression through visual art. 

The Empire State FM School of the 
Air is unique because it is a network of 
commercial radio stations banded together 
to serve the schools. There is no other 
parallel association. The entire impetus 
to its growth and development has come 
from teachers, pupils and those interested 
in audio education. It is not 
will it be, an official broadcast of the New 


York State Education Department. 


now, nor 
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The following list of 16-millimeter mo- 
tion pictures has been compiled by Paul 

Williams, supervisor of visual educa- 
tion in the Bureau of Radio and Visual 
\ids, with the collaboration of Mrs Zara 
4. Kimmey, supervisor of art in the Di- 
These 


vision of Secondary Education. 


films were thought worthy of being 
brought to the attention of teachers of art. 

Information regarding service fees or 
rental charges may be obtained from the 
distributors. The 


Visual Aids of the Department does not 


Bureau of Radio and 
distribute these films. 
Do not send to this Bureau or to this 


Department for these films. 
1 The Brush in Action (10 min.; sound) 

\ technic film which teaches how to usc 
Different kinds of 


brushes and ways that they may be held tor 


water color brushes 


the specific type of work to be done. Shows 


technics of washing, toning; painting a pic 


ture. 


Distributor 
International Film Bureau, Inc. (rent) 
15 Park avenue 
New York N.Y 
Charlevois (22 min.; 


Primitive Painters of 


color ; sound) 
Artists of Charlevois county, Quebec, ap 
pear in this study of French-Canadian primi 
\rtists 
roundings from which they 


tive painting. appear in the sur 


draw their in 


spiration. 
Distributor : 
National Film Board of Canada (rent) 
620 Fifth avenue 


New York 20, N. Y 


3 Painters of Quebec (18 min.; color; sound) 
French-Canadian art in- 


Suzor-Coteé, 


Short 
cluding 


survey of 
works of Clarence 
Gagon, Marc-Aurele 
Lemieux, Alfred Pellan, Henri Masson, and 


André Bieter. 


Fortin, Jean aul 


Distributor: See 6 above 
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Films for Art Teaching 


; color; sound) 


4 Canadian Landscape (18 min 

The characteristic style of A. G. Jackson, 
Canada’s roving prospector among landscape 
Selection of 


artists. forms, underlining of 


dominant tones and shapes. A close and ac 


curate description of the scenery of rural 
Quebec in winter and spring and of northern 
Ontario in summer and autumn 

Distributor 


See 2 abov S 


5 Out of a Chinese Painting Brush (11 min.; 
color: sound ) 
The 


Chi shows how 


famous Chinese artist Chang Shu 


wonders can be performed 


with a painting brush 
Distributor : 
Harmon Foundation, Inc. (rent) 
140 Nassau street 
New York 7, N. Y. 
6 Painting a Chinese Figure (10 min.; color; 
sound ) 


\ famous Chinese artist paints costumes 


of the peoples of China’s remote hinterlands 


Distributor 


China Film Enterprises of America, 
Inc. (rent) 
35 Park avenue 
New York 16, N. Y 
7 Painting the Chinese Landscape (10 min.; 
color ; sound ) 
Presentation of Chinese painters, philoso 


phy of little “ Man” in harmony with nature 


Distributor: See 2 above 


8 Flight of the Dragon (20 min.; color; 
sound ) 

Fascinating review, in color, of the Chinese 

art treasures of the Royal Ontario Museum 


Chinese musical accompaniment 


Distributor: See 2 above 


sound ) 


Third Dimension (19 min 


Canadian sculptors at work Figure 
sketched on a stone block and later chiseled 
out of the mass; working in clay; process 


of making a plaster mold from a clay figure 


Distributor: See 2 above 
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10 How America Paints (10 min.; 


color; sound) 


Young 


Although a motion picture film presenta- 
tion of still “ shots,” it should be inspirational 
The 1941 exhibition of 
Young America’s Painters. 


to other youngsters. 
the products of 
Distributor : 
American Museum of Natural History 
(rent) 
79th street & Central 
New York 24, N. Y. 


Park West 


11 Linoleum Block Printing (15 min.; silent) 


\ skilled artist the 
in preparing and making a linoleum block 


demonstrates steps 


print for use in making textiles. 
Distributor : 
United World Films (rent) 
445 Park avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


12 The Modern Lithographer (11 min.; sound) 
Detailed presentation of the technics of 
lithographic artists the 


duplicating black and white color originals 


and processes of 
by means of direct and photo-offset litho- 
graphy. 


Distributor : 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc 
(rent) 

450 West 50th street 

New York 19, N. Y. 

\ssociation Films (rent) 


347 
New 


Madison avenue 


York 17, N. Y. 


13 Drawing with a Pencil (11 min.; sound) 


How to use the pencil in drawing. Artist 


draws landscape scene as example of his 
technic. 
Distributor : 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 


(rent) 
450 West 56th street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


14 Making a Serigraph (30 min.; color; silent) 


the making of a serigraph. 


Technic illustrated by expert. 


Steps in 


Distributor : 


See 5 above 
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(20 min 


15 Of the People, For the People 
color ; sound ) 


Detailed steps in the making of a seri 


graph. Works of various artists displaye 
against the background of a busy city 
New York. 


Distributor : 
Hartley Productions (rent) 
20 West 47th street 
New York 19, x =: 


Radio Equipment Guide 


Classroom Radio Receivers a 40 


page brochure with data to guide school 
administrators in selecting radio equip 


ment, together with suggestions for the 
utilization of broadcast material in class 
room procedures — was distributed in 
November to schools in the State by the 
Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids. 

Max LU. 


education in 


sildersee, supervisor of audio 
that 
actively in the preparation of the guide. 


Bureau, participated 


This is the third in a series developed 
by the Joint Committee on Specifications 
for School Audio Equipment of the 
United States Office of and 
the Radio Manufacturers Association. 

The other two School 
Sound Systems and School Sound Re- 


Education 
brochures are 


cording and Playback Equipment. 


Su perv isor Honored 


Mrs 
nursing education with the State Board 


Beatrice Kinney, supervisor of 


of Examiners of Nurses, was elected 
president of the State League of Nursing 
Education at the October convention ot 


that organization. 
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Higher Education 








College Enrolments 


College enrolments in New York State 


have again set a new high mark of 


314,009 
thirds of 


students. Approximately two- 


these are full-time students. 
The increase in enrolment, compared to 
last year, is nearly 4400. 


rolment results from the unusually large 


This peak en- 
registrations in the junior and senior 
classes, where the “ postwar bulge” is 
felt. 
vear were less than last vear but the low 
the 


now Freshman registrations this 


percentage of drop-outs in upper 
classes more than balances the decrease 
in first-year enrolment. 

Veteran registrations total 120,555. Of 
these 33,464 are enrolled for part-time 
work. Although there has been a slight 
drop since last year in the total number 
of veterans registered, reports indicate 
that more of the veterans registered at 
colleges or universities are taking part- 
time work. 
the 
State report a total enrolment of 37,688. 


Teacher-training institutions in 
State-supported institutions for teacher 
training have a combined enrolment of 
12,041, which is an increase of nearly 
1500 over the registration of last year in 
these institutions. 

A break-down of the enrolment figures 
shows that the highest registration is in 
the colleges of arts and sciences, and 
that registration has increased in business 
administration, teacher training, architec- 
ture, law, pharmacy, optometry and labor 
relations. A decrease in registration is 
noted in schools of engineering, nursing, 
medicine, 


home economics, social work, 


dentistry and theology and _ religious 


education. 
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Again Set Record 


Registration in the junior colleges of 
the State has dropped from the postwar 
peak reached in 1947 and now numbers 
6591. The decrease is found to be almost 
the 
known as the Associated 
Upper New York. 


colleges are open this year 


entirely in emergency institutions 
Colleges of 
Only three of these 
Champlain 
College at Plattsburg, Sampson College 
near Geneva and Middletown Collegiate 
total registration of 


Center with a 


4161. 

Analysis of the reports from the col 
leges and universities indicates that the 
proportion of women students to men is 
much higher in New York State than is 
true generally throughout the Nation. In 
1948 the New 


woman, im 


York ratio is two men to 


one contrast to the national 
ratio of three men to one woman as re 
United States Office of 


Before the influx of veteran 


ported by the 
Education. 
students the New York State ratio was 


three men to two women and it seems 
possible that this ratio will be re-estab- 
lished with the passing of the large veteran 
enrolment. 

Thirty-five per cent of the students 
attending college in New York State are 
in the three New York City institutions 
which rank with the four largest schools 
United States. These 
order of New York 
(47,647 students), College of the City of 
New York (32,999) and Columbia Uni- 


29,164). 


The other of the Big Four, ranking 


in the are, in 


size, University 


versity 


second in size in the Nation, is the Uni- 
versity of California with 43,469 students. 
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New Dormitory for Buffalo 


By action of the State Dormitory Au- 


thority, meeting in Albany on November 
5th, construction of a dormitory at State 
College for Teachers at Buffalo will soon 
be under way. 

The design for the building, drawn by 
James \V. Kideney, was given a special 
award by the New York State Associa- 
tion of Architects at its 1948 convention. 
As planned, the building is of U design, 
with two dormitories, each accommodat- 
ing 150 students, constituting the arms of 
the UL. A Student Union building, with 
a lounge, dining room, game, music and 
reading rooms, director's suite, guest 
rooms, offices for college publications and 
additional rooms for student activities, 
will form the connecting loop of the U 
Each dormitory building will be a three- 
story structure, and will be divided into 
three separate houses, each to accommo- 
date 50 students. 

The building, according to bids au- 
thorized by the Dormitory Authority for 
acceptance, will cost approximately 
$1,286,000. Under the provisions of the 
law, funds for the construction of the 
building will be advanced by the State, 
which will be reimbursed for 75 per cent 
of the cost over a period of years from 
rental fees paid by the students. 

This will be the first dormitory built 
at a teachers college in the State under 
this law. 


aa * 


Dedication Ceremonies 

Formal dedication ceremonies for the 
State Institute of Applied Arts and 
Sciences at White Plains took place No- 
vember 12th. Deputy Commissioner 
lewis A. Wilson and Associate Commis- 
sioner Lawrence L. Jarvie represented the 
State Education Department at the cere- 


monies. 
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From Nigeria to Utica 

Three Nigerian students are in at 
tendance at the State Institute of Ap 
plied Arts and Sciences at Utica and ; 
fourth is expected to join them soon 
They were chosen from 400 competitors 
on the basis of an examination given by 
the Nigerian government. They will con 
centrate on textile technology, as useful 
training on their return to Africa. Con 
ference with a Nigerian who was gradu 
ated in engineering from Columbia 
University directed their interest toward 
the institute at Utica for textile training, 
perhaps because he intends to manufac 
ture textiles in Nigeria when he_ has 
sufficient trained personnel. 

The three boys have a good educationa! 
background obtained in both “ foreign ™ 
and native schools in their own country 
Although they speak English well, they 
have not yet mastered the American 
idiom. ‘* The community has been most 
hospitable,” they say. “Everything is 
being done for us. Many people have 
given us woolen clothing and have been 
interested in helping us to adjust.” Ac 
customed to a constant temperature of 9S 
degrees, the Utica weather seems rugged 

The boys are enjoying America as a 
new experience but they are slightly awed 
at the high cost of living. They are also 
surprised at the number of people who 
have automobiles, radios and other ap 
pliances and yet say they are poor. In 
Nigeria such possessions would be a dis 
play of wealth, they say. 

All three students are paying their own 
expenses. One would like to continue his 
education in mechanical engineering and 
economics in the States when he finishes 
the textile course at the institute. 


* Industrialization is the key word in 


Nigeria,” they say. ‘ Many people there 
would like to attend foreign schools and 
become trained for industry.” 
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Aid Planned for Teacher Education 


State University Trustees Set Conditions for 


Subsidy to New York City Colleges 


Conditions for the approval of state aid 
for teacher education in New York City 
colleges, authorized by the 1948 Legisla- 
ture, were announced by Chairman Oliver 
C. Carmichael, following a meeting of the 
Koard of Trustees of the State University 
ot New York on 24th in 
Albany. The conditions were laid down 


November 


by the Board of Trustees at its October 
meeting in Albany and have been ap- 
proved by the State Board of Regents. 


The law granting a state subsidy for 
teacher education in New York City by 
supporting the program in the four mu- 
nicipal colleges in that city requires that 
the aid be given under terms and condi- 
tions prescribed by the State University 
Trustees. The sum of three million dol- 
lars was appropriated for this purpose 
for the current year. 

The conditions prescribed by the Board 
of Trustees require that all the state aid 
he used to improve the teacher education 
program in the New York City municipal 
colleges and that New York State resi- 
dents who are not residents of New York 
City may be admitted to these colleges 
in such numbers as may be approved by 


the Commissioner of Education. 


“The work of the Board of Trustees 
of the State University is of extraordi- 
nary importance to higher education in 
New York State and the Nation,” Com- 
missioner of Education Francis _ T. 
Spaulding said in greeting members of the 
What the Board of 


Trustees does will be felt in this State and 


Board of Trustees. 


in this Nation, he said, for a long time. 
Speaking for himself and for members of 
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the State Education Department, he ex- 
pressed satisfaction that the Board is in a 
position to undertake the necessary plan- 
ning for major developments in higher 
education, and voiced the hope that its de- 
liberations will contribute to the establish- 
ment of a coordinated system of higher 
institutions embracing both public and 
private colleges and universities. In es- 
tablishing a fully coordinated system of 
higher education, he declared, New York 
State will be facing a frontier in education 
that no State has yet crossed. 

* Our concern must be,” he said, * not 
just to establish a state university, but 
to assure for the State a system of educa- 
tion in which all higher institutions, pub- 
lic and private, will play their best parts, 
calculated on the one hand to meet the 
needs of young people who want to profit 
by education beyond the secondary school, 
and, on the other hand, to make sure that 
the State has at its command the training 
facilities that it needs to maintain its own 
fundamental welfare through education.” 

The meeting followed a formal hearing 
in Chancellors Hall of the State 
tion Building on November 23d, when 


Educa- 


representatives of public and private 
higher institutions discussed the adminis- 
trative powers assigned to the Board of 
Trustees by law. Following the hearing 
the trustees voted to request the persons 
who spoke at the hearing, and other in- 
terested parties, to present further spe- 
cific recommendations for proposed 
amendments to the legislation regarding 
the State University System. 

Speakers at the 


Robert E. Noonan, member of the Board 


hearing included 
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of Visitors of Brockport State Teachers 
College, representing the state teacher- 
training institutions; President Everett 
Needham Case of Colgate University, 
representing the Association of Colleges 
and Universities of New York State; 


President Edmund FE. Day, Cornell Uni- 


versity, speaking for the contract college 
acting President M. Ellis Drake of Alfre | 
University ; Dr Ordway Tead,. chairma 


3oard of Higher Education, New York 
City; President Isabel D.  Phistere 
Cazenovia Junior College, speaking fo: 
the Association of Junior Colleges. 


Executive Named for State University 


Appointment of Alvin — Christian 
Eurich, acting president of Stanford Uni- 
versity, as chief executive official of the 
Board of Trustees of the New York State 
University was approved by the Board of 
Regents on November 19th. The ap- 
pointment is effective January 1, 1949. 

Doctor Eurich has been acting presi- 
dent of Stanford University since 1947. 
Following several years as a teacher and 
administrator at the Universities of Maine 
and Minnesota and Northwestern Uni- 
versity, he was appointed professor of ed- 
ucation at Stanford in 1938. He served 
first as lieutenant commander and then 
as commander in the Navy from 1942 to 
1944, at which time he became vice 
president of Stanford. He was also a 
member of the Army-Navy Manpower 
Commission on Selection of Nonfederal 
Educational Institutions. 


Doctor Eurich was chairman of the 
guidance survey of the San Francisco 
public schools in 1941 and has been a 
visiting professor at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the Universities of Michigan 
and West Virginia. He was a member 
of the President's Commission on Higher 
Education and chairman of the section on 
staffing higher education. Since 1945 he 
has been a member of the Problems and 
Policies Commission of the American 


Council on Education. 
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Commenting on the appointment, Chair 
man Oliver C. Carmichael said : 

Through a wide experience as profes 
sor, dean, vice president and acting presi 
dent in some of the leading universities 
of the country, Doctor Eurich is emi 
nently suited for the position of chief 
executive official of the Board of Trustees 
of the State University of New York 


4 + 


New Art Association 

The National Art [Education Associa 
tion, formed by a coalition of four inde 
pendent organizations — Eastern Arts, 
Pacific Arts, Southeastern Arts and 
Western Arts 
existence with the ratification of its con 


has formally come into 


stitution by the four regional bodies. 
Dr Edwin Ziegfeld, head of the fine and 
industrial arts department at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is presi 
dent of the new association. 

Membership in The National Art Edu 
cation Association represents art edu 
cators at all school levels, and is so de 
vised that a member belongs simultane 
ously to his regional group and to the 
national association. 

The organization has announced pub 
lication of a journal entitled Art Educa 
tion and has a yearbook in preparation. 
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Vocational Education 





New York City Asks Vocational Study 


intendent of schools, New York City, and 


A study of vocational education in 
New York City is being undertaken by 
the State Education Department, at the 
request of the Board of Education of New 
York City. 

The original resolution of the Board of 
I:<ducation requesting the superintendent 


of schools to invite the State Commis- 
sioner of Education to conduct the study, 
was passed on April 8 1942. It sug- 


gested that the study determine whether 
proper time is devoted to the teaching of 
vocational skills, whether the several vo- 
cational skills are taught at the proper 
level, whether the skills are taught with 
measured by 


maximum effectiveness as 


the employability of graduates, and 
whether present costs of equipment and 
material are essential in the trade train 
ing program. 

Because of the war, no action was taken 
at that 


request in January 1948, Associate Com 


time. Upon the renewal of the 


missioner Harry V. Gilson and Assistant 
Cayce Morrison met 
William 


Following this conference the Commis- 


Commissioner J. 


with Superintendent Jansen. 
sioner of Education authorized the prep- 


aration of preliminary plans for the study 


Consultants named for the study in- 
clude: Dr John J. Seidel, associate state 


superintendent of schools, Baltimore, 
Md.; Dr Hamden J. 


of education, Teachers College, Columbia 


K¢ rkner, pre fessor 


University; and Dr Lynn Emerson, pro- 


fessor of industrial education, Cornell 
University. 

Preliminary plans for the study were 
drawn by these consultants, assisted by 


Dr Frederick C. Pertsch, associate super 
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Dr Edmund H. Crane, research associate, 
State Education Department, on October 
25-27, 1948. 

The plans propose a broadening of the 
study so that it will contribute to the 
improvement of vocational education on 
a state-wide basis. The plans include: 

1 A study of preadmission guidance in 
the schools whose pupils enter vocational 
programs 

2 A study of admissions policies and 
practices in the vocational schools 

3 Appraisal of the effectiveness of vo 
cational programs wherever they are 
found, whether in the vocational or aca- 
demic high schools 

+ A study of graduates and drop-outs 
in terms of their employability or their ad- 
vance into higher educational institutions 

Pilot studies of vocational training in 
automobile mechanics will inaugurate the 
program. 

This study is being financed jointly by 
the State Education Department and the 
Board of Education of New York City. 


+ aa 


Half-( entury of Service 

Central New York newspapers recently 
featured a three-column picture of Glenn 
A. Sealy of New 
superintendent of schools of the first su 


$remen, who has been 


pervisory district of Lewis county for the 
Mr Sealy has been con 
the State for 
50 years, as teacher or principal at Hop- 
Clara, St Falls, 


Rensselaer Falls and Fort Covington. 


past 29 years. 


nected with the schools of 


kinton, Santa Regis 
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School Trains Performing Artists 


future 


The School of Performing Arts, a divi- 
sion of Metropolitan Vocational High 
School in New York City, is now located 
at 120 West 46th street in the heart of 
the theater district. The school is the 
outcome of ten years’ experimentation and 
experience in the main building on the 
lower East Side of the city. 

A part of New York City’s public 
school system, the school provides train- 
ing for professional performance in music, 
drama and the dance along with general 
academic education at college entrance 
level. Sixteen units of academic subjects 
and proved competence in one vocational 
field are required for graduation. Half 


the school time is given by the students 


to practising their vocation 
through active apprentice jobs in the 
chosen fields. Pupils in the school are 
given educational, vocational and _ healt} 
guidance from the main building oi 
Metropolitan Vocational High Schooi, 
and have access to all library, visual in 
struction and supervisory services of that 
school. Its location, close to the city 5 
center for their chosen vocations, facili 
tates opportunity for apprentice work 
The professional authenticity of th 
school is assured by an advisory com 
mission made up of many of the best 
known artists in the fields of the school’ 
training. 
Franklin J. 


Metropolitan Vocational High School. 


Keller is principal of 


Counselors Study Community Resources 


In response to a need expressed by 
counselors and administrators throughout 
the State, the Bureau of Guidance has 
collaborated with local branches of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion and other interested groups in 
scheduling full-day guidance conferences 
in geographic areas throughout the State. 
These meetings, planned by committees 
of local personnel, were designed to serve 
as a clearinghouse for local guidance 
problems and to furnish current informa- 
tion on recent developments in the field 
of guidance. 

Community resources was the central 
theme chosen for these meetings. At 
each conference a supervisor from the 
Bureau of Guidance presented an over- 
view of recent developments in the field 
of guidance and factual data related to 
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the distribution of federal funds, trends 
in certification, curriculum changes in 
special subject fields and services avail 
able to the schools from the Bureau ot 
Guidance. Group meetings were con 
cerned with problems related to large and 
small schools or specific areas of guid- 
ance. Speakers from the New York State 
Employment Service, the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, the state tech- 
nical institutes and local industries offered 
practical suggestions for the interrelation 
of school and eommunity services. Coun 
selors were urged to coordinate their 
efforts with local agencies. 

Regional conferences have been held 
in Binghamton, Olean, Geneseo, New 
burgh, Syracuse and Kenmore. Confer 
ences are planned for Albany and [Long 
Island. 
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Secondary Education 








New Y ork Expands W ork Program 


School administrators studying — the 
work experience program will be inter- 
ested in these excerpts from an article, 
High 


which ap- 


“ Cooperative Education in_ the 
Schools of New York City,” 
peared in the September 1948 issue of 
High Points, a monthly publication issued 


York 


City for teachers in the high schools of 


by the Board of Education of New 


that city. The article was written by 
Grace Brennan, assistant administrative 
director. She writes: 


Secondary education is no longer 
merely training for college. There is gen- 
eral agreement that a large majority of 
high school pupils — the Harvard Report 
estimates 75 per cent — look forward di- 
rectly to work. Whether this work 1s 
to be in the professions, business, skilled 
trades, industry or factory the prepara- 
tion for it must be given in the high 


schools along with traditional edu- 
cation. 
One way of meeting this increasing 


responsibility is through the program ot 
cooperative and apprenticeship education, 
which, though it has been operating in 
New York City for the past 33 years, 
is being greatly expanded to meet present- 
day needs. The cooperative plan com- 
hines general education with practical ex- 
perience during the period of formal edu- 
cation when the schools can assume part 
of the responsibility for the transition 
from school to lite. 

There are various ways of organizing 
the plan: alternate-week or two-week 
periods at school and at work; part-time 
daily attendance at school and at work; 
and periods of released time from school 
to work. The New York City schools 
have used various adaptations of schedule, 
with the alternate-week at school and at 
work proving the most acceptable to pupil 
and employer. Thus, this has been es- 
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tablished as the pattern for the program 
throughout the city. It numbers ap- 
proximately 2200 pupils in 12 academic 
high schools and 500 pupils in four voca- 
tional high schools. 

The alternate-week cooperative classes 
were first authorized in New York City 
in 1915 and have been maintained suc- 
cessfully to the present time. The pupils 
in the plan attend school during the first 
two years of high school and attend 
school and work on alternate weeks dur- 
ing their junior and senior years of high 
school. °° 


The administration of the program in 
New York City is unique because of the 
size and magnitude of the problem here. 

.. At the present time classes are offered 
in various phases of commercial training, 


in the distributive trades, the needle 
trades, food trades, automotive and 
floristry trades. During the period of 


alternation, the academic subjects such as 
english and social studies are given in 
double periods. Related subjects are 
given in single periods. 

IXxperience here indicates that the plan 
must be founded on the adherence to a 
sound general education accompanied by 
training in related skills. Supervision of 
pupils on jobs must be the responsibility 
of the schools and school credit for re- 
lated work-experience should be granted, 
thus giving academic recognition to job 
performances. 

By combining education with work, in- 
dustry participates in assuming responsi- 
bility for the’ development of young 
people. This cooperation, we believe, re- 
sults in better adjusted youth, in lower 
turnover at work and ultimately in a 
more stable economy. 


Miss Brennan, in her article, points 
out that while economic remuneration to 
the pupil is important (earnings of pupils 
in New York City last vear amounted to 
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$1,245,942) there are intangible benefits 
which accrue to pupils in personal de- 
velopment, in maturity and in the ability 
to get along with people. “Qualities of 
leadership, dependability and a sense of 
purpose which result from their experi- 
ence in business,” Miss Brennan says, 
“are a most valuable part of this 
training.” 

The November 1948 issue of the 
Bulletin to the Schools announced 
publication by the State Education 
Department of 
Work Experience, a handbook on the 


Education through 


developing of work experience op- 
portunities for school youth. 


Discussion Booklet 


Teaching Controversial Issues, newest 
pamphlet in a series published by the 
Junior Town Meeting League to develop 
an interest in discussion technics and cur- 
rent affairs in secondary schools, is availa- 
ble without cost to teachers and adminis- 
trators. The book discusses the kind of 
school policy needed on controversial is- 
sues and the most effective technics for 
handling controversial issues in the class- 
room. 

Single copies, free of charge, may be 


secured from Junior Town Meeting 
league, 400 South Front street, Colum 


bus 15, Ohio. 


New Course P | 
iNew ULourse TF roposec 

Niagara Falls proposes to offer courses 
in modern Greek to youth of Greek de- 
scent, after school hours one day each 


week. 
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Study of Migrant Pu ils 
; g I 


The Bureau of Guidance made a surv. 
this fall of migrant children attending 
school in New York State. 
ties were visited wholly or in part. They 
included Dutchess, Suffolk, Wayne, Mon- 
roe, Orleans, 


Eight coui- 


Genesee, Seneca and 
Ontario. 

In 36 schools, 328 migrant children 
were enrolled. The number of migrant 
children varied from one in some one- 
room schools to as many as 45 in the 
larger schools. In the 35 camps visited, 
only ten children of school age were 
found not to be in attendance upon 
instruction. 

There are many indications that these 
migrant children are fitting into the edu 
cational program of the schools of the 
State. 
the most part, gladly accepted the oppor- 


Principals and teachers have, for 


tunity to help these children. Many 
teachers and resident children welcome 
the migrants and make them feel that 
they too have a contribution to make to 
the school. 

Several of the schools provide books 
and equipment for the migrant children 
without making any charge. \t the 
Bergen Central School and the Elba Cen- 
tral School the children were presented 
with unused books when they left for the 
South. 
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Board Member Honored 


Percy J. Wheeler, member of the Board 
of Education of Hancock Central School 
District No. 6 since 1930, was honored 
at a dinner given by the board, faculty and 
employes of the school on October 28th 
Mr Wheeler was clerk of the board for 
several years and was instrumental in 
the centralization program and the ere¢ 
tion of a modern central school building 
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Regents Amend Scholarship Rules 


Changes in the Commissioner’s Regu- 
lations governing scholarship competition 
were made by the Board of Regents at its 
November 19th meeting. 

Candidates for University scholarships 
from counties having 50 or more candi- 
dates must now attain a standing on the 
objective item portions of the Regents 
Scholarship [Examination equal to or 
above that obtained by the highest 25 
per cent of the candidates from that 


School Names ( hanged 

The following schools were authorized 
ny the Board of Regents on November 
19th to change their names : 

\llegany High School to Allegany Cen- 
tral School 

\von High School to 


School 


\von Central 
Bemus Point High School to Bemus 
Point Central School 

Cobleskill High School to Cobleskill 
Central School 

Dundee High School to Dundee Cen 
tral School 

l.aFargeville High School to Lalarge 
ville Central School 

Marion High School to Marion Cen 
tral School 

Truxton Union School to Truxton 
Central School 

Tully 
School 

Van Etten High School to Van Etten 
Central School 


High School to Tully Central 
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This action was taken by the 
f the 


county. 


recommendation — ¢ 


Regents upon 
State Examinations Board. 

Competition for state scholarships for 
children of deceased or disabled veterans, 
under the amended regulations, is to be 
based upon the Regents Scholarship Ex 
certain Regents 


amination instead of 


examinations. Formal application and 
proof of eligibility are now required for 


these scholarships. 


Orvis Goes to Europe 


Paul B. 


York State Agricultural and Technical 


Orvis, director of the New 


Institute at Alfred since 1936, was granted 
a two-year leave of absence, effective im- 
mediately, by the Board of Regents at 
its November 19th meeting. Mr Orvis 
will serve as Chief of the Food Allocation 
Cooperation 


Section of the Economic 


\dmuinistration in Europe during this 
period. The Regents appointed as acting 
director, Walter C. Hinkle, head of the 
institute’s rural engineering department 
and codirector of the institute during 
World War II when Mr Orvis was absent 
on military service. 
During World War II, 
in the United States Army, Director Orvis 


as a Captain 


saw service in North Africa and Sicily, 
and later studied in England the food 
production potential and requirements of 
France and Germany. Later he super 


vised the supplying of food to Paris and 


Berlin 
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Regents Make Appointments 


Several appointments to state boards 
and advisory groups were made by the 
Board of Regents at its meeting in Albany 
on November 19th. 

Two appointments were made to the 
Hugh (S. 


O'Reilly, chairman of the Department of 


Council on Accountancy. 
Accounting Instruction, Fordham Uni- 
versity, was appointed to succeed the 
Madden, New York 
University. His term will expire De- 
cember 31, 1948. Frederick William 
\Vulfing, Manhasset, succeeds Robert H. 
Montgomery, New York City. Mr Wulf- 
ing was appointed for a term of three 


late Dean John T. 


vears beginning January 1, 1949. 

The following appointments were made 
to the Advisory Council on Secondary 
Education: Samuel I. Hicks, principal 
of the Pearl River High School, for a 
term of five years ending September 30, 
1953, and Ralph M. Faust, principal of 
Oswego High School, for a term ending 
September 30, 1951. They succeed 
Lyndon H. Strough, superintendent of 
Michael, 


principal, Garden City High School. 


schools, Rome, and Lloyd 5S. 


Superintendent Strough was appointed 
as advisory member of the Council on 
Secondary Education, to succeed Charles 
GG. Hetherington, Auburn. Dr Frederick 
ernst, associate superintendent of schools, 
New York City, and Joseph C. McLain, 
principal, Mamaroneck High School, were 
continued as advisory members of the 
council. New appointments as advisory 
members of the council also included 
Robert S. Fisk, professor of secondary 
education, Syracuse University, and <A. 
Winfield Trainor, West Leyden, district 
superintendent of schools, lewis county. 

The Regents appointed two committees 
to cooperate with the Education Depart- 
ment in preparing industrial arts cur- 
riculum materials as a guide to local 
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school officials and teachers. The coi 
mittee to prepare courses in general wor 

work consists of Floyd Miller, James- 
town High School; Raymond Radtke, 
Mynderse Academy, Seneca Falls; Roy 
Orendorf, Junior High School, Glens 
Falls; Taylor Harter, State Teachers Col- 
William 


Manual Training High School, Brooklyn. 


lege, Oswego; and Grieve, 
The committee on general electricity con- 
sists of Arthur Jubenville, Huntington 
High School; John Walsh, Gloversville 
High School; Marvin Craft, Kingston 
High School; Clarence Martin, Erasmus 
Hall High School, 
Karcher, State Teachers College, Os 


Brooklyn ; Harry 


wego; and Clarence Cook, State Teach- 
ers College, Buffalo. 

The Regents appointed a committee to 
cooperate with the Department in plan 
ning and conducting a study, or studies, 
in the selection of secondary school teach 
ers prior to training. The committee 
includes the following: [.. O. Cummings, 
suffalo; Henry C. Mills, 


Rochester ; 


University of 
University ot Joseph | 
Romoda, St Lawrence University ; Milton 
G. Nelson, State College for Teachers, 
Albany; Joseph Seidlin, Alfred Univer 
sity; Verna White, Syracuse University : 
Andrew H. Winsor, Cornell University 
The committee was appointed at the re 
quest of the upstate colleges and universi 
ties engaged in preparing teachers for 
secondary schools. 

The Regents reappointed several mem 
bers of boards of visitors for state teach 
ers colleges, each for a term of seven years 
from November 1, 1948. Included are 
Robert H. McCarthy, 
Troy, State College for Teachers, Albany : 


the following : 


louis H. Folmer, Cortland, State Teach 
ers College, Cortland ; Harold B. Johnson, 
Watertown, State 
Oswego. 


Teachers College, 
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lo fill the vacancy on the State College 
Dormitory Authority caused by the death 
Suffalo, the 


Frederick Rogers 


of Morey Bartholomew of 
Regents appointed J. 
of Buffalo for a term ending June 30, 
1950, 

rhe Regents approved the appointment 
of New York State members of two inter- 


state committees. To the committee 
studying the retirement of migratory 
teachers were appointed Dr Arvie Eldred, 


the New York 


State Teachers Association, and Cornelius 


executive secretary of 
Bk. Murray, executive secretary of the 
State To 


the committee studying teachers certifica- 


Teachers Retirement Board. 
tion standards were appointed Dr Her- 
mann Cooper, Albany, Assistant Com- 


missioner of Education; Maurice Troyer, 





Mil- 
ler, superintendent of schools at Great 
Neck. 


Herman Weisman of King Ferry Cen 


Syracuse University; and John L.. 


tral School was appointed to the commit 
tee to cooperate with the Department on 
preparation of the January 1949 Regents 
examination in chemistry. 

The Regents appointed the following 
persons as a committee on business law 
syllabus : S. George Getz, DeWitt Clinton 
High School, New York; Harry Kavee, 


Columbus High School, New York; 
Louis Joseph, Abraham Lincoln High 


School, New York; Margaret M. Kelly, 
F. E. 
Ruth Forsherg, High School, Poughkeep 


Sellows High School, Mamaroneck ; 


sie; Earl Beech, Grover Cleveland High 
School, Buffalo. 


Presents Camp to Cortland College 


Cortland State Teachers College has 
received a gift of 300 acres and a num- 
ber of buildings on Raquette lake for use 
as a camp, from Archer M. Huntington 
of Redding, Conn., and New York City. 

The 


\lbany on November 19th, adopted the 


Board of Regents, meeting in 


following resolution of appreciation of 
Mr Huntington's gift: 


Out of his interest in the broader edu 
cation of prospective teachers, the Honor- 
able Archer M. Huntington has gener- 
ously provided a camp at Point 
Peninsula on Raquette lake for the use 
of Cortland State Teachers College. 
Therefore, be it 


Resolved, 


Long 


That the Board of Regents 


of The University of the State of New 
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York acknowledge this generous gift with 
expressions of appreciation and gratitude. 
Be it further 

Resolved, That the camp be named 
Huntington Camp, in honor of the donor 
Be it further 

Resolved, That the Board of Regents 
the conviction that increasingly 
through the years, the students of the 
Cortland State Teachers College will be 
materially aided through the opportuni- 
ties provided by the Huntington Me 
morial outdoor education project and that 
through it will come inspiration and ex 
perience that will make their contribution 
to the profession of teaching the more 


is ot 


significant. Be it further 
Resolved, That as an earnest of the 
appreciation of the Board of Regents, 


this resolution be suitably inscribed and 
presented to Mr Huntington. 
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Charters Granted by Regents 


institute is a private school for the teac! 


The Board of Regents, meeting in Al- 
bany on November 19th, granted the fol- 
lowing charters: 

An absolute charter was granted to the 
Walt Whitman School, 25 East 78th 
street, New York City. The school, 
founded in 1936, is a private elementary 
school for boys and girls. 

The Rensselaer County Law Institute, 
Troy, was granted a provisional charter. 
The institute will offer professional 
courses on taxation and labor relations, 
to be held at the Rensselaer County Court 
House. 

Provisional charters were granted the 
Levittown Nursery School, Bethpage, 
Nassau county; also to Phelps Commun- 
ity Memorial Library at Phelps, Ontario 
county; to Mannsville Free Library at 
Mannsville, Jefferson county and to Val- 
ley Stream Public Library, Valley Stream. 

The New York Institute of Optics, Inc., 
33 Union Square West, New York City, 
was granted an amendment to its charter 
making it a nonstock corporation. The 


Foreign V isitor 

Dr Neville V. Scarfe, academic dean 
and professor of education at the Insti- 
tute of Education, University of London, 
recently spent a day at the State Educa- 
tion Department conferring with mem- 
bers of the Department staff on matters 
relating to teacher education, secondary 
education and social studies. Doctor 
Scarfe is spending a term as exchange 
professor in the School of Education, 
Syracuse University. 
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ing of ophthalmic dispensing and optic 
mechanics. 

The Regents gave consent to an amen 
ment of the act of incorporation of \Web\ 
Institute of Naval Architecture, no 
located at Glen Cove, authorizing it to 
grant the degree of master of science 
The institute, incorporated by act. oi 
Legislature in 1889 as Webb's Academy 
and Home for Shipbuilders, changed its 
name in 1920. Since 1933 it has given 
the degree of bachelor of science. Th: 
institute moved from the Bronx to its 
new site in 1947, 


} 


The Regents approved the merger « 
the New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital ( Bellevue) into New 
York University, pursuant to the provi 
sions of chapter 789, Laws of 1948. The 
statute required approval of the certifi 
cate of merger by the State Board of 
Regents and by the Supreme Court of 
the First Judicial District as well as by 
the State Board of Social Welfare. 


School Savings 

Dr Jarvis M. Morse, head of the edu 
cation section of the Savings Bond Divi 
sion of the United States Treasury De 
partment, has congratulated the schoo! 
children of New York for the “ particu 
larly fine participation” in the school 
savings work in this State, according to 
Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education, who has 
charge of the program in the schools of 
the State. 
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Dr Winitred Goldring Honored 


est office in this national society of pro 


Dr Winifred Goldring, State Paleon 


tole gist, was elected 


l’aleontological Society of 
> » 


the year 1949, at the annual meeting of 


that organization in New York City, No- 
10-1 3th. 


Doctor Goldring’s election to the high 


vember 


New Museum Leaflets 
leaflet Series, 


popular in style, is being prepared by the 


\ new Educational 


staff of the State Museum. Designed to 
furnish teachers with free reference ma- 
terial correlated with State Museum ex 
hibits, this series should prove a valuable 
aid to teachers in the general fields of 
natural history and the social sciences. 
Among the pre yposed titles for the series 
are the following (those marked with an 
asterisk are already available ) : 
New 


York (A map showing the location of 


*The Aboriginal Occupation of 


the Iroquois League is included. ) 
*The Nature, 


nificance of Fossils 


Preservation and Sig 
*lLighting Methods of Other Days 
Salt in New York State 
New York As a Mining State 
Feathered Visitors of Rural and Urban 

Communities 
Iroquois Uses of Maize 
lroquois Foods 
Comments and suggested topics for 

future leaflets will be greatly appreciated 

by the Museum educational staff. 
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president of the 
America for 





fessional paleontologists is in recognition 
of her contributions to science during her 
many years of service to the State as a 
staff the New York State 
Museum and more recently also of the 


New 


member of 


York State Science Service 


Geologists Visit State 
The New 


recently acted as host to over 100 pe 


York State Science Service 
troleum geologists who visited the State 
on a held trip during the regional meeting 
of the American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists at Pittsburgh, Pa. The three 
day field trip traversed the Pennsylvania 
turnpike from Pittsburgh to Harrisburg, 
followed the Susquehanna river north to 
Williamsport and then crossed the state 
line on Route 15 south of Painted Post 
The New York portion of the trip was 
from Painted Post north to Rochester, 
west to Niagara Falls and south through 
Buffalo and Olean to Bradford, Pa. 

The purpose of the trip Was to ac 
quaint out-of-State geologists with the 


geology and future oil and gas possibil 


ities of the Northern Appalachian Basin 
Dr John G. Broughton, Acting State 


Geologist, and other geological staff mem 
the State 
pared the New York itinerary and geo 


bers of Science Service pre 


logical guide for the 120-page guidebook 


published by the Pittsburgh Geological 


Society. 
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Depariment Staff 





Dr Homer D. House Retires 


Dr Homer D. House retired from state 


service on November 30th after a long 
and distinguished career as State Botanist 
in the New York State Museum and the 
State Science Service. He joined the 
staff of the State Museum in 1913 and 
became State Botanist in 1914. 

Doctor House has published a num- 
ber of reports under the auspices of the 
State Museum, including the well-known 
Wild Flowers of New York, in two vol- 
umes. In addition to conducting sur- 
veys on the flora of the State, he has done 
special research on taxonomic botany, 
mycology and dendrology. He has added 
many items to the State Herbarium, which 
now numbers about 200,000 specimens, 
and has developed a record system show 
ing the distribution in the State of every 
known species of fern and flowering plant. 
He has assembled a complete bibliography 
of botanical publications relating to the 
flora of the State and an extensive file 
of plant photographs. His activities as 
State Botanist have greatly increased and 


aided the services available from the 
State Museum and the State Science 
Service to other departments of the State 
Government and to the many individua 


4 


and organizations who consult the office 
of the State Botanist. 


Doctor House was graduated fro 
Syracuse University and obtained his 
master’s and doctor’s degrees from Co 
lumbia University. During the years of 
his graduate study he held successive as 
sistantships in the United States National 
Museum in Washington, D. C., the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the 
New York 
joining the State Museum staff, Doctor 


Jotanical Gardens. Befors 


House was associate director and lecturer 
in botany and dendrology at the Biltmors 
Forest School in North Carolina for five 
vears. 

He is a member of the Botanical So 
ciety of America, the American Ecological 
Society, the Torrey Botanical Club, the 
\merican Fern Society and the Botanical 


Society of Czechoslovakia. 


Examiner Retires after Long Service 


Mrs Emogene S. Simons, senior educa 
tion examiner in the Division of Exam 
inations and Testing, will retire on Janu 
ary 1, 1949. 


that Division since January 1903, as ex 


Mrs Simons has been with 


aminer of Itnglish Regents papers. <A 
native of Mount Pleasant, Mrs Simons 


was graduated from Cornell University 
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with the degree of bachelor of arts. 

Commenting upon her retirement, 
Peter I. Muirhead, Acting Director ot 
the Division of Examinations and Test 
ing, said: “ Mrs Simons has served 
this Department faithfully and well for 
45 years and is leaving an indelible mar! 
upon the schools of this State.” 
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Public School Enrolments Rise 


Mechanicville 27, New 


Current public school enrolments in 
New York State are considerably above 
those of one year ago, according to a sur 
vey by the Bureau of Statistical Services 
| 


schools is 


ie estimated enrolment for all public 
1,890,176, an 
27,898 over the initial enrolment of Sep 
tember 30, 1947. 

The net gain was distributed over all 
types of districts — cities, villages, union 


central rural and common. school 
New York City reported an 
increase of 9706, as compared with an 
10,021 the 


Some localities lost school population but 


free, 
districts 
increase of previous year. 
their combined losses were less than the 
gains in other localities. 

Cities of the State reporting an in 
creased enrolment over the previous year, 
with the amount of the increase, are as 
Albany 47, Auburn 52, 


3, Canandaigua 2, Cohoes 43, Cortland 


jollows: Beacon 


329, Elmira 49, Fulton 26, Glen Cove 
28, Gloversville 38, Ithaca 59, Johnstown 
64, Kingston 3, Lackawanna 125, Little 


Falls 31, Long Beach 284, Middletown 
12, Mount Vernon 60, Niagara Falls 62, 
New York 9706, North 


Norwich 4, Ogdensburg 67, Oswego 129, 


Tonawanda 16, 


Plattsburg 58, Port Jervis 31, Rensselaer 
127, Rye 27, 

Saratoga Springs 99, Sherrill 19, Tona 
wanda 78, Troy 124, Watertown 105, and 


Yonkers 68. 


IS, Rome Salamanca 1, 


the 
\ms 


terdam 29, Batavia 33, Binghamton 146, 


Cities showing a decrease, with 


amount of decrease, are as follows 
Buffalo 755, Corning (District 9) 24, 


Dunkirk 15, Geneva 70; Glens Falls 185, 


Hornell 21, Hudson 609, 


Jamestown S35, 
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increase of 


Le ckport 32, 


Rochelle 104, Newburg 117, Olean 8&5, 
48, 32, Peekskill 18, 


Poughkeepsie 65, Rochester 384, Sche 


Oneida (neonta 


nectady 17, Syracuse 528, Utica 27, 
Watervliet 38 and White Plains Y. 

The net gain in cities of the State was 
9031. 

Of the 100 villages under a superin- 
tendent of schools, 75 reported increased 
enrolments, 24 decreased enrolments and 
the 


in villages was 4577 pupils. 


one remained same. The net gain 


Comparable data for approximately 472 
central rural and union free school dis 
tricts show that their enrolments in 


creased by 14,290 pupils 
It is pointed out that the survey was 
for the beginning of the school vear and 


that vear-end figures may be highet 
* . 


Business Officials Meet 
More than 
New York State attended the con 
vention of the 
School Business 
October 10th—14th 


was organized last May, with Francis (¢ 


50 school business officials 
from 
American Association of 
Officials in St Louis, 


The state association 


Buros, assistant superintendent of schools, 
\lbert 
i). Dotter of the Bureau of Field Services, 
state 

the St 


Financial Planning.” 


White Plains, as president. Dr 


Education Department, spoke at 


Louis meeting on “ Long-Term 
The next annual meeting of the New 
York State Association 


Svracuse, May 23d—24th 


will be held at 
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State Teachers Elect New Officers 


Deputy 


The largest meeting of the House of 


Delegates of the New York State Teach- 
ers Association convened in Buffalo on 
November 22d for the 103d annual busi- 
ness session of the association. ight 
hundred fifty-one accredited delegates at- 
tended the two-day meeting. 

New officers elected for the forthcom- 
ing year are: president, Helen C. McCor- 
mick, teacher, Albany High School; first 
vice president, Alan H. Nicol, director 
of audio-visual aids, Buffalo; second vice 
Dorothy B. 
Drum Hill Junior High School, Peekskill : 
Blythe, 


School : 


president, Allen, teacher, 
third vice president, Marjorie EF. 
teacher, Southampton High 
fourth vice president, Dr Harvey M. 
Rice, president, State Teachers College, 
Oswego. 

The fourth annual presentation of the 
Alfred E. Smith Award for distinguished 
service to public education was made to 
Mrs Margaret EF. Jenkins, West Hamp- 
ton, past president of the New York 
State Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
National 


Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


and regional vice president, 


A tribute was paid to former Commis- 
sioner of Education, Frank P. Graves 
when he was unanimously elected to 
honorary life membership in the associa- 
tion. Doctor Graves is counsel for the 
association. Only one other person ha: 
been so honored in the 103 years of the 
He is Herbert Seeley \eet, 


schools in 


association. 
former superintendent — of 
Rochester, 

The principal address at the annual 
banquet was given by Dean William F. 
Russell, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, president of the World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession. His 
subject was “ How the Teacher Can 
Work For Peace.” Dr Lewis A. Wilson, 
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Commissioner of Educati 


brought greetings from Commissioner 
Francis T. Spaulding and spoke on the 
problems in the future development of the 
association's program of public education. 

Among the guests at the banquet were 
Regent Welles V. Moot, Dr Andrew 1). 
Holt, first vice president of the National 
Education Association, and represent: 
tives from several school and_ teaching 
profession organizations. 

\ction taken by the delegates in the 
business session included adoption of a 
resolution on state aid supporting th: 
principle of the Young-Milmoe bill oi 
1948; two resolutions favoring amend 
ments to the Teachers Salary law; and a 
resolution favoring credit for unclaimed 
prior service for teacher retirement 

\ constitutional revision, passed by a 
decisive vote, liberalizes the method oi 
introducing amendments to the constitu 
tion and bylaws and defines in’ more 
detail provisions of the old constitution 

New publicity features of the meeting 
included the televising of the ceremony 
of the Alfred E. 
fast hour radio broadcast by two of the 


Smith Award, a break 


delegates, and a series of pictures made 
by the Buffalo Courier Express to depict 
a day in the life of a convention delegate 


Board President Honored 


Albert Flower, president of the Bayville 
Board of Education, was recently honored 
by the board on the occasion of his re 
tirement after more than 40 years of 
A gold 
key of the Bayville school was presented 


service as member and president. 
to Mr Flower. 
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Legislative Program 


George A. Barber of Batavia was 


elected president of the New York State 
\ssociation of District Superintendents 
of Schools at the 37th annual convention 
held at Syracuse 


of that association, 


November 4th—6th. 
include : 


Other officers elected James 


\V. Codding, Chazy, first vice president ; 


Lester B. Foreman, Pittsford, second 
vice president; Robert E. Bell, Chap 
paqua, secretary; F. Karl Frohlich, 


Middleport, treasurer. 


Speakers at the convention included 


Dr F.C. 
New York University ; State Comptroller 


Sorgeson, School of Education, 
Frank C. Moore; Superintendent David 
H. Patton, Syracuse; and several repre 


sentatives of the State Education Depart 


ment Deputy Commissioner Lewis A 
\Vilson, Associate Commissioner Harry 
\ Gilson, \ssistant Commissioners 


R. Van 


Endres, Chief of 


Hermann Cooper and Edwin 
Kleeck, and Joseph J. 
the Bureau for Handicapped Children. 

Resolutions passed by the convention 
included : 

Favoring legislation to permit adjust 
ment of unclaimed prior service by teach 
ers with 20 years of credited service 

Supporting an increase of state aid by 
a foundation program “more nearly 
commensurate with present-day costs ”; 
and increase in federal and state aid for 
the school lunch program 

Favoring amendment to the federal 
and state income tax law to exempt the 
pension allowance under local and _ state 
retirement systems 

Supporting the present tenure law 

Indorsing efforts to secure legislation 
to meet financial requirements for new 
buildings and their facilities 
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District Superintendents Adopt 


Proposing legislation — to 
boards of education to limit the entrance 
to kindergarten to children who will 
reach their fifth birthday prior to Janu 
ary Ist of that year 


empower 


Urging federal aid to all states to sup 
port an adequate minimum standard of 
education, with protection of local control 
of public schools 

Indorsing the principles and objectives 
of UNESCO and recommending that 
local schools promote understanding and 
support of these objectives 

The association also passed a resolu 
tion in appreciation of James A. Harris, 
who retired in October as associate edu- 
cation supervisor in the Bureau of Rural 
Kducation. Special honors were given 
Mr Harris at the banquet meeting of the 
convention. 


| lealth Conterence 


The annual conference of the New York 


State Association for Health, Physical 
education and Recreation will be held 
January 26-29, 1949, in Syracuse. Ellis 


H. Champlin, Director of the Division ot 
Health and Physical Education, has an 
nounced that a broad range of topics is 
Che 


growing value of the association's meet 


scheduled for discussion and report 


ings to health and physical education per 
sonnel and to school administrators was 
indicated, he said, by the record registra 
1000 attained last He ex 


tion of vear 


pressed the hope that local authorities 
would enable greater numbers of health 
and physical education personnel to at 
tend the professionally important sessions 
next month and that more administrators 


could arrange to be on hand 
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School Boards Ask More State Aid 


Vice presidents elected include Cyrus 


Increased state aid for school buildings 
and for central schools was favored in 
the resolutions adopted by the New York 
State School Boards Association, meet- 
ing im annual convention at Syracuse, 
October 24th—-26th. The association also 
passed resolutions favoring the fiscal in- 
dependence of school boards “to give 
such boards fiscal responsibility com- 
mensurate with the educational responsi- 
bility placed upon them by state law,” 
and the enactment of an amendment to 
the retirement law to resolve “ certain 
pending problems with respect to un- 
credited prior service of presently em- 
ployed teachers.” 

Peter G. Schumacher, Cohocton, was 


elected president for the coming year 


Young Adults Meet 


Dr Ethel J. Alpenfels, noted anthro- 
pologist, was the featured speaker at a 
two-day conference of young adult com- 
munity leaders, at Jamestown, December 
llth and 12th, conducted by the District 
VI Commission on Human Relations of 
the New York State Community Service 
Council of Young Adults. The Bureau 
of Adult Education of the State Educa- 
tion Department and the New York State 
Commission Against Discrimination co- 
operated in planning the conference. The 
program was designed to provide com- 
munity leaders with a better understand- 
ing of human relations, as a basis for 
adult education programs. 

Young adults from Buffalo, Jamestown, 
Dunkirk, Niagara Falls, Snyder, Lacka- 
wanna and other western New York com- 
munities attended the conference. 
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Higley, Norwich (city section); F. G 
bert Gregory, Hamburg (village s« 
tion); W. Arlo Sylvester, East Gree: 
bush (central section); J. Robert Cha 
mers, Williamsville (rural section). | 
Clyde B. Moore of Cornell University is 
treasurer. 

The association adopted a_ resolution 
expressing appreciation and commend: 
tion to Wallace A. Clifford, now executive 
secretary emeritus. Many tributes were 
paid to Mr Clifford at the annual banquet 
for his devotion and successful efforts for 
the advancement of the association. Mr 
Clifford retired January 1, 1948, after 19 
vears as executive secretary. Everett k 
Dyer is now executive secretary. 


International Understanding 

The Bureau of Adult Education an- 
nounces the availability for distribution 
of a manual entitled The Community 
Project in International Understanding, 
a report and description of the “ Commun 
ity Ambassadors ” project. Recommended 
for accomplishment by New York State 
communities, the project was described 
briefly in the October issue of the Bulle 
tin to the Schools. Requests for the 
manual, should be addressed to the Bu 
reau of Adult Education, State Education 
Department. 


4 + 


Charles I. Springmeyer, principal of 
Franklin K. Lane High School, Brook 
lyn, died September 28th. He had been 
with the New York Public School sys 


tem for 50 years. 
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Design for Reading 








li Is Lo Laugh nea 


A Bibliography of Humor 


PREPARED BY RICHARD K. CORBIN, HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, AND 
EMMA L. PATTERSON, LIBRARIAN, PEEKSKILL HIGH SCHOOL 
Cartoons Leacock, S. B. Laugh with Leacock. Dodd. 


Books of cartoons are invaluable as a 
step up from the comics. Publications of 
individual cartoonists may often be ob- 
tained at reduced rates from book bar- 


gain houses. 


Lariar, Lawrence, ed. Best cartoons of the 
vear. Crown. $2.50 
\n annual. 
Mauldin, W. H. Back home. Sloane. 1947 
$3.50 
\ returned soldier with a_ well-developed 


social conscience looks at postwar America. 


Holt. World 


(Forum books) 


Up front. 1945. $3; 
Pub. $1 

The life of the enlisted man is depicted 
with glamorless and bitterly satiric realism 


Nonsense That Makes Sense 


Carroll, Lewis, pseud. Alice’s adventures in 
and 


Pub. 


Through the looking 


1946. $1 


Wonderland 
World 


classics) 


glass. (Rainbow 


(Other recommended editions are published 
by Heritage Press. $2.45; Modern library. 
$1.95; and Macmillan. $1.50) 

Fun and puns that only a grown-up reader 
can fully appreciate — from the Mad Hatter 
to the Mock Turtle, a masterpiece of non- 
sense. 

Wilmer 1945 


Lawson, Robert. Mr. Little. 


g? 


William Wilmer’s ability to talk to animals 
gets him a position at the zoo and helps him 
win a charming bride. 
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1930. $2.50 
\ collection of 
earlier books 


Leacock gleaned from his 
times of archie 
1940. $2 
The three books of the erudite cockroach, 
archie, about his adventures with mehitabel, 

the alley cat. 


Taylor, F. C. 


Marquis, Don. Lives and 


and mehitabel. Doubleday 


My tale is twisted; by Colonel 


Stoopnagle (pseud.) Mill (Morrow). 1945 
$2.50 

Familiar stories told in “ spoonerisms.” 
Some sample titles: “ Little Slack Bambo,” 
“Wink Van Ripple,” and “ Paul Revide’s 


Rear.” 


The Sharp-Eyed View 
Benchley, Robert. 
1942. $2.50 

\ Benchley omnibus containing the best of 
his earlier essays. 


Inside Benchley Har- 


per. 


Hargrove, Marion. See here, Private Har- 
grove. Holt. 1942. $2 

This private’s-eye-view of life in a U. S. 
\rmy training camp has become a 


Morley, C. D. Mince pie. Lippincott. 1919. 


pe 


classic 


Essays and verses about unusual subjects — 
humor with a literary flavor. For the more 
advanced reader. Stimulating also to the 
amateur essayist. 

Skinner, C. O. 
1941. $2 

Essays with a light, intimate and humorous 

touch. 


Dodd 


Soap behind the ears. 


Thurber, James. Thurber carnival. Harper. 
1945. $3 

The best of Thurber, both text and draw- 
ings. 
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Metered Laughter 
Adams, F. P., ed. 


Mc- 


Innocent merriment. 


1942. $3.50 
An anthology selected by the columnist and 
sage of Information Please. 


Graw- Hill. 


Guiterman, Arthur. 
1943. $2.50 


Whimsical views in trick rime schemes. 


Brave laughter. Dut- 


ton. 
Dut 


McKinney, Laurence. People of note. 


ton. 1940. $1 
Poetical descriptions of the personnel of 
a symphony orchestra; illus. by Gluyas 
Williams. 
Nash, Ogden. Selected verse Modern li- 
brary. 1946. 95c 


Lots of rime and some reason. 


Untermeyer, Louis, ed. Treasury of laugh- 


» 
ter. Simon & Schuster. 1946. $3.95 


It’s All in the Family 
Damon, B. C. 


Grandma called it carnal. 


Simon & Schuster. 1938. $2 
Living with grandma’s New England con 
science and related eccentricities was more 
of an adventure than one would think. 
Day, Clarence. Best of Clarence Day 
Knopf. 1948. $3.75 
Includes Life with father. Life with 
mother, This Simian world and selections 


from Thoughts without words; illus. by the 
author. 


Mama's bank 


$2.25 


Forbes, Kathryn, pseud. 
1943. 
\bout the Norwegian family in San Fran- 
cisco that has endeared itself to the American 
public through the book, the play and the 


ac- 


count. Harcourt. 


moving picture. (Play and movie title: | 
Remember Mamma) 
McKenney, Ruth. Loud Red Patrick. Har 


court. 1947. $2.50 

Ruth McKenney’s grandfather was a_ vio- 
lent, outspoken, lovable Irishman, and_ life 
in his home was always turbulent and 
amusing. 


Partridge, Bellamy. McGraw- 
Hill. 1941. $2.75 

Family life in a small New York town in 
the 1880's. 


Big family. 


What’s Funny about Growing Up? 


Sally. Dial. 
$1 


Benson, miss. Sun 
1947. 
Stories of a city school girl and her family 


told with a subtle perception. 


Junior 
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We 
House. 


shook 
1946. 

The childhood and adolescent escapades 
the author and her brother; her later advc 
tures in college and in New York. 


the fami 
$2.56 


Dolson, Hildegarde. 


tree. Random 


M. 


S> 
>= 


Lorimer, Graeme, & Lorimer, S. Me 
are like Little. 1932. 
The Maudie stories of boy-and-girl affair 

\ wise-cracking but shrewd brand of hunx 


street Cars. 


Others in the series: Stay line and /lea 
SPee talist. 
Spence, Hartzell. (ict thee behind m 
McGraw-Hill. 1942. $2.75 
\ minister's son has his special troubl 


growing up in a parsonage. 


Penrod, 
1931. 

Penrod is probably more the typical bo 
in and out of trouble, than any other char 
acter of literature. 


Tarkington, Booth. 
Doubleday. 


s compl { 


hi 
story $2.75 


Grossett. $1 (Thrush 


$1.40 


The perennially hilafious story of the lov 
life of Willie Baxter. 


seventeen. 


wood ed.) Harper. 


Now They Can Laugh about It 


Baker, L. M. Out 
Hill. 1946. $2 


on a limb. MeGraw 


Having one’s leg amputated and suffering 


the consequent handicaps would not seem 
subject for mirth, but in this book they ar: 
made genuinely so. 


Bennett, D. A. 
1940. $1.12 


The fun began when three New York City 
office girls bought an old barge at an auction 


Sold to the ladies! Cadmus 


Clemens, S. L. Connecticut Yankee in King 
\Arthur’s court. Harper. $2.50 
The adventures of a_ nineteenth century 


Yankee who was blown by an explosion int 


the Middle Ages. 


We followed our hearts 
Dodd. 1943. $2.50 


A romp through the motion picture studios 
with two novice script writers. 


Kimbrough, Emily. 
to Hollywood. 


Papashvily, George, & Papashvily, H. W. 
\nything can happen. Harper. 1945. $2 


This short account, in dialect, of a Russiat 


immigrant’s experiences in America is up 
roariously funny. 
Skinner, C. O. Excuse it, please! Dodd 


1936 


$2 
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Have You Heard This One? 
Jokes and Stories 

eds. 

Garden 


Copeland, Lewis, & Copeland, Faye, 
10,000 toasts & 
City. $1.98 


jokes, stories. 


1939. 


Dachs, David, ed 


Treasury of sports humor, 


by Dave Stanley (psend.) Lantern. 1946 
\ short story collection. 

Fanning, C. E. & Wilson, H. W., comps 

loaster’s handbook; 3d ed. rev. Wilson. 


1938. $1.50 


\ collection of jokes, quotations and stories. 


Jack, & Stanley, Dave. 
Greenberg. 


There’s 
1945. $2 


Gaver, 
laughter in the air. 


leading 
the most 


about 
trom 


Biographical information 
radio comedians and scripts 
popular radio shows. 


Meiers, Mildred, & Knapp, Jack. Thesaurus 
1940. $1.98 
Jokes on all sorts of subjects. 
Scoggin, M. C., ed 
1945 


\ collection of short stories 


of humor. Crown 


Chucklebait. Knopf 


$2.50 


White, E. B., & White, K. S. A., eds Sub- 


treasury of American humor. Modern Li- 
brary 1948. $2.45 


\ collection of prose and verse 


Our Forefathers Laughed Too 
Humor with a Folk Flavor 


Blair, Walter. Tall tale 
McCann. 1944. $2.50 
Folk tales packed 
humor ” that has made 
are all the “supermen” we 
ever known or dreamed up. 


Clemens, S. L. 


America. Coward- 


“trontier 
Here 
have 


with the 
America great. 
\mericans 


Adventures of Huckleberry 


Finn. Harper. $2.75 & $1.40. Heritage 
$2.75 
\ story of boyhood and of “Ol Man 


River.” If planning to run away from home, 
read this book before you start 


Lawson, Robert. Ben and me. Little. 1939 
$2.50 

The mouse who lives in Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s fur cap tells how he inspired Ben’s in 
ventions and gave him his reputation for 


wisdom. 

Shephard, Esther. 
1941. $3 

Stories about the greatest of all our legend 

ary folk heroes — the unsurpassable Paul, and 
Babe, his blue ox. Subject of campfire tales 
in every logger’s shack from Maine to 
Ore gon 


White, T. H. 


Paul Bunyan. Harcourt 


Sword in the stone Putnam 


School Building Plans Approved 


Building plans recently approved by 
the School 


Grounds of the Department include the 


Division of Buildings and 
following : 


Hammondsport, new bus garage and repairs 
to Hammondsport High School, $112,000 


Victor, addition to existing bus garage tor 
agricultural department, $27,000 

Woodmere, addition to Hewlett School, 
$559,000 

District 6, Evans, Erie county, addition, 


$15,000 


Westport, temporary classroom and storage, 


$6643.49 
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1939. $2.75 

\ highly imaginative account of King 
\rthur’s boyhood written out of a great 
familiarity with the period. Subtle humor 
that only the exceptional reader will 
appreciate 

7 
Fairmount, alterations to Fairmount School, 
$6000 

Hauppauge, temporary building, $45,000 


Trumansburg, addition, $110,000 
Livonia, addition to bus garage, $75,000 
Ludlowville, vocational agriculture building, 
$15,000 

Greece, addition to 
$467,000 

Van Etten, school bus garage, $40,000 

Amsterdam, fire escapes, $40,000 

District 2, Waterford, Saratoga county, alter- 
ations and additions, $31,000 

Whitesboro, replacement of boiler, $20,000 

South Falls, baseball field, 


$6360 


central school building, 


Glens grading 
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Recom mended New Books 


SUGGESTED FOR ADULTS AND YOUNG 


DIVISION OF LIBRARY 


Fiction 
Old Man 


Crow's boy 


John. 


$3.50 


Baumann, 
Morrow. 
Engrossing, realistic details of a boy's life 
and adventure on a cattle ranch in central 
Idaho at the turn of the century. 
No bugles tonight ( At- 
Little. $3 


Lancaster, Bruce. 
lantic Monthly Press bk) 
Recounting the thrilling experiences ot a 
Northern spy in the Civil War 
Spoelstra, C. (A. den Doolaard, pseud.). 
back the from the Dutch by 
Mussey. Simon & Schuster. 
The dramatic battle to reclaim an inun- 
dated Dutch island after the dikes were 
blown up in the second World War, vividly 
described 
Stewart, G. R. 
How a fire, at first but a spark, eats its 
way into a California forest while crews ot 
fire-fighters pit their strategy against it. 
Wickenden, Dan. 


Morrow $3 


Roll 
sea; tr. 


rows 


lire Random House. $3 


Tobias Brandywine 
starving, shy Tobias 
home of tyrannical 
charming and hu- 


What happens when 
appears one day at the 
Senator Windrow makes 
morous reading. 


Nonfiction 


Yo ur job 
Harper 


Kaufmann, Fritz. a guide 


portunity and security : 
Up-to-date book, using material from fed- 
eral, state and private agencies, by a member 


of the New York State Department of Labor 


Moore, H. H., ed 


Harper. $2 


Survival or suicide 


Experts explain concisely and simply the 
problems of the postwar period, resulting 
from the discovery of atomic energy, and 
describe ways of building a united, peaceful 
world. 

Our American 
answers to 1001 
Ziff-Davis. 


Patman, Wright. govern- 
ment; the 


works. 


questions on 


pape } 


how it $2.75; 
$1.50 
Informing, of popular appeal. 
Sherwood, R. E. 


history 


Hopkins; 


Harper. $6 


Roosevelt and 
an intimate 


Based largely on Harry Hopkins’ collected 
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PEOPLE BY 
EXTENSION, 


THE BOOK INFORMATION SECTIO>) 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY 


illuminating record of 
with a wealth 


this is an 
COV ered, 


papers, 

period 

anecdotes 
Skinner, C. O 


$3.50 


spiced 


Family circle. Hought 
Gaily humorous portrayal, not only of 
author’s actor-parents, but also of her o 

gangling, adolescent self 


Woodbury, George. 


Norton $3 


John Goffe’s mill 
\ delightful, often amusing description of 

the restoration to usefulness of an ancient 

sawmill and gristmill in New Hampshire 


Children’s Books 
Aulaire, I. M. d’, & Aulaire, E. P. d’. Nils: 


Doubleday. $2.50 

What happens when Nils 
the beautiful, hand-knit stockings 
from Norway Striking lithographs 
dren under 9) 


Bell, M. E. 


Morrow. 


illus. by the authors 
wears to school 
sent hi 


(Chil 


white sail 


Watch for a tall 
$2.50 

\ girl's plucky adaptation to the Alaskar 
wilderness in 1887, as well as her romance 
with a young sailor. Fine, wholesome talk 
(Older boys and girls) 


Bontemps, A. W. 


by Raymond Lutkin. 


of the Negro; illus 
Knopf. $3 

history of the Negro 

( Older boys and 


Story 


\dmirable factual 
race from earliest times. 
girls) 


illus 


R. S. My 


Christman 


Gannett, father’s dragon; 
by Ruth 


House. $2 


Gannett. Random 


story with humorous, 
(Children under 9) 


Delicious 
appealing drawings 


Holling, H. S. 


thor. 


nonsense 
Seabird; illus. by the au- 
Houghton. $3 
\ carved ivory sea gull brings good fortune 
to a ship’s boy on a whaler and to succeed- 
ing generations of his family. Beautiful 
illustrations. (Children 9-12) 
Van Stockum, Hilda. 


illus. by the author. 


Canadian 
Viking. 
adventures of the 
heart ot 
( Children 


summer; 
$2.50 
Continues the lively 
Mitchell family, now living in the 
the French-Canadian country. 
9-12) 
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